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acceptance; more particularly if it is the duty, the
passion, and the interest of one great associated body tc
perpetuate them, while it is neither the peculiar func-
tion, nor the manifest advantage of any large class or
order to refute them. The Pope had, throughout the
strife, an organised body of allies in the camp of the
enemy; the Bang or Emperor none, at least none belo^v
the nobles, who would not have preferred the triumpt
of the spiritual power. If such ideas are favoured by
ambiguity of language, their progress is more sure, their
extirpation from the mind of man infinitely more diffi-
cult. The Latin clergy had been busy for many centu-
ries in asserting, under the specious name of their
liberty, the supremacy of the Church which was their
own supremacy; for several centuries in asserting the
autocracy of the Pope as Head of the Church. This,
which was true, at least on the acknowledged principles
of the time, in a certain degree, was easily extended to
its utmost limits; and when it had become part of the
habitual belief, it required some palpable abuse, some
startling oppugnancy to the common sense of mankind,
to awaken suspicion, to rouse the mind to the considera-
tion of its groundwork, and to decompose the splendid
fallacy.

Splendid indeed it was, as harmonising with man's
natural sentiment of order. The unity of the vast
Christian republic was an imposing conception, which,
even now that history has shown its hopeless impossi-
bility, still infatuates lofty minds; its impossibility,
since it demands for its Head not merely that infalli-
bility in doctrine so boldly claimed in later times, but
absolute impeccability in every one of its possessors;
more than impeccability, an all-commanding, inde-
feasible, unquestionable majesty of virtue, holiness, and